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HONDURAS. 



E. W. PERRY. 



As far from New York as Denver is lies a country 
which has of late been often mentioned in the news 
columns of American papers. It is said to be passing 
through one of those spasms which were, a few genera- 
tions ago, so common in Latin America as to give the 
rest of the world a belief that there was scarcely time 
to recover from one before another began. 

The Republic of Honduras extends some 400 
miles from east to west, its northern coast line 
following closely the sixteenth degree of north latitude, 
midway between New Orleans and the equator. It is 
one of the few regions of earth which have a truly tem- 
perate climate. Tempered by the northeast trade 
winds from the Atlantic, which sweep across the coun- 
try every day, from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean, 200 miles away, the mean temperature for 
many years in succession has been 75° F., the range 
being from 60° to 96°. 

As a whole, the country is mountainous, open and 
sunny. The hills are covered by a growth of long- 
leafed pines, beneath which are grasses that afford 
pasturage for some half a million cattle. On the high 
mesas grow rice of superior quality, barley and coffee. 
Among the irregular mountain ranges are large and 
fertile valleys that yield two or more crops each year, 
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and might be easily made, by irrigation, to give a con- 
stant succession of fruits and grains 

On the Atlantic slope large plains rise gently from 
the sea to the base of the mountains. In the extreme 
northeastern corner of the Republic the plains are from 
60 to 80 miles in width. Across these plains flow a 
number of rivers of goodly size, some of them naviga- 
ble by steamboats for many miles. Chief among them 
is the Patuca, fitly called the Mississippi of Honduras. 
From the Caribbean to the Portal del Infierno, or 
Entry of Hell, it bears the name of Patuca. From 
that narrow and deep canon to its source in the far 
interior of Olancho the river is known as the Guayape. 
Near the city of Jutigalpa, capital of Olancho, the 
Guayape is joined by the Lepiguare and by the Jalan, 
both bringing from the quartz hills gold which has for 
many a generation given employment and spending 
money to the natives, and has of recent years tempted 
thousands of good pounds sterling from the purses of 
Englishmen. 

The Jalan rises in the edge of the Department of 
Tegucigalpa, and winds through large valleys in which 
are several towns of considerable size. Chief among 
these, perhaps, is Talanga, some 36 miles from Teguci- 
galpa, the national capital. 

Twelve miles below Jutigalpa the Rio Telica enters 
the Guayape from the west, draining the valleys of 
Manto, rich in coffee, hides and sugar, and having 
great wealth of copper, silver and gold locked in her 
hills ; of Jano and of Guata, both smaller than the val- 
ley of Manto, but rich in like natural stores. Below 
the junction of the Telica and the Guayape the Gual- 
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lambre adds its flood to the larger stream, which, a few 
miles farther down, breaks its way through a high dam 
of lava and other volcanic rock, and, with a grand rush, 
becomes the Patuca. Below the Portal are the 
Raudales Caoba, or Mahogany Rapids, which are the 
most difficult obstacle between the Portal and the sea. 
The Guampu, the Cuyumel, so called because it is a 
favorite resort for a fish of that name ; the Amacwas, 
or river of honey-bees ; the Waspresini, or swift water ; 
the Guineo, or river of bananas ; and the Malawas, or 
river of the breasts, are the other tributaries of this 
noble river, which can be easily navigated by steam- 
boats as far as the Waspresini, at least 125 miles. 

The Roman, or Aguan, rises in the mountains that 
are the boundary between the Departments of Yoro 
and Olancho. For many miles it is broad and deep, 
and drains a wide and exceedingly fertile valley where 
millions of bunches of bananas might be easily grown 
every year. The forests along its banks have given to 
commerce many thousand tons of mahogany, and 
doubtless contain more than have been taken from 
them. The Aguan enters the Caribbean at a point 
25 miles east of the spot where Columbus first put foot 
on the American continent. He soon afterward landed 
at the mouth of Black River, 70 miles farther east, 
after beating against the trades with his ramshackle 
old tubs until patience was exhausted and courage 
almost gone. The Black is navigable for several miles. 
English colonies were established two or three times at 
the Black River, and a fort was built there by the 
British Government. A number of plantations of 
sugar, coffee, cacao and cocoanut palms were estab- 
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lished near, and the Province of Victoria bid fair to 
become prosperous and happy. But that and other 
encroachments by the English on Central American 
territory led to the friendly and rather significant inter- 
vention of the United States when Marcy was Secre- 
tary of State. Fort Wellington was abandoned, the 
colonists were removed, and the region settled again 
into a savage state. 

Twelve miles east from Black River is the Rio 
Platano or Plantain River. It is unknown to the 
geographer, but has some features of interest. An 
exploration and map have recently been made by Harry 
W. Perry, who tells of the discovery of a number of 
granite rocks standing in the stream, and bearing on 
their surfaces deep carvings of strange figures. One 
of these works of the art of a people long buried in the 
oblivion of ages is a beautifully cut scroll of curious 
and intricate design. Another is a human face show- 
ing plainly the peculiarities of Chinese physiognomy. 
Far up this river lie the ruins of a city, and not far 
from it is a cave wherein lie the stone hammers, the 
bowls and the metates of granite, on which was ground 
the corn for the tortillas that were the food of mankind 
from California to Patagonia, long ages before white 
cutthroats brought civilization and drunkenness, Chris- 
tianity and rapine to that fair land. 

Each of the rivers named flows through forests in 
which mahogany, Spanish cedar, rosewood, lignumvitae, 
ebony and other precious woods abound, and India 
rubber, Brazil wood, logwood and other dyestuffs are 
found. It was from the regions whence they come that 
the best sarsaparilla and cacao or cocoa known to com- 
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merce have been brought. The valleys they drain can 
be easily irrigated by their waters, and thus be made to 
support thousands of people where now one gets a 
sometimes scanty subsistence ; for those sunny, elevated 
and deliciously cool vales do sometimes suffer from 
lack of rain enough to carry the crops of maize, upon 
which the masses depend for bread, to maturity. 

Among the ranges of mountains that separate Hon- 
duras and Guatemala rises the Chimilicon River. Flow- 
ing eastward it runs parallel with the north coast of 
Honduras, until it reaches the great valley of Sula and 
turns to the north. Before it reaches the valley it re- 
ceives the waters of the Santa Barbara, a river which 
has, if the statements of the natives be true, an unusual 
course. They say that the stream has its origin in the 
south end of Lake Yojoa, from which it flows to the 
southward a short distance and disappears beneath a 
mountain, to burst forth again not far from the village 
of Taulebe and make a grand sweep around to the 
westward, then north to join the Chimilicon. I give 
credit to the story because I know that the Agua Azul, 
the Blue Water, gushes out, a small river with a strong 
current, from the hills on the east side of the lake and 
soon tumbles into that remarkable body of water. 

Yojoa is a curious lake. It lies some 2200 feet above 
the level of the sea, between a gentle slope on the 
eastern side and abrupt mountains on the west. Like 
most mountain lakes, it is often swept by a sudden 
squall that makes sailing a risky pastime. 1 he lake 
swarms with fish, and game abounds in all the woods 
and on the plains about. Its waters are shallow, par- 
ticularly at the southern end, where are large reedy 
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marshes. From those marshes flows the stream men- 
tioned, that is lost beneath a hill, and from the northern 
end flows another river that runs along about a mile as 
a well behaved river should, and then it too plunges un- 
der a range of mountains and is lost to human sight 
until it comes to light, miles away, a goodly river, the 
Rio Blanco, and glides gently down to join the Humu- 
ya, which drains the great valley of Comayagua, and 
the Sulaco, which comes from near the head waters of 
the Jalan. The Sulaco, the Humuya and the Blanco 
form the Ulua, which runs parallel and very near to the 
Chimilicon until lost in the Caribbean Sea. 

As a whole, Honduras is an open, sunny, well grassed 
and well watered land, swept every day by cool breezes. 
Her mountain tops grow good rice, maize is produced 
in every corner of the land and is the staple breadstuff ; 
from fields planted years and even generations ago, 
and never since replanted, cane exceeding in richness 
of its yield of sugar the best grown in the Southern 
States, has been harvested continuously. Cotton of a 
staple said to be equal to Sea Island is gathered, year 
after year, from plants that have grown into stout trees 
20 feet or more in height. Coffee is grown in quanti- 
ties great enough to supply the home demand, and to 
leave considerable for export. She has a long list of 
indigenous edible fruits unknown to millions of people 
of northern climes, and to these she adds bananas, co- 
coanuts, pineapples, oranges, lemons, limes and others 
commonly seen in American markets. Her few peaches 
and apples are wretched sfeedlings, and are seldom if 
ever allowed to ripen on the tree, but are eaten green 
and are even more abominable to palate than they 
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would be if ripened. But the blackberries which grow 
wild on the mountains are of great size and most de- 
licious in flavor to one from the fields of the North. 

The banana is the most important of all agricultural 
productions of Honduras. Although only a few patches 
of bananas are to be found on the coast, one and a 
quarter million bunches, or fully $870,000 worth, are 
exported per annum. If all the land suitable for ban- 
ana growing within ten miles of that coast were planted 
with this fruit, the crops would yield an average net 
profit, at present prices, of more than $100,000,000 per 
year. 

Mineral deposits of great richness have been found 
in nearly every part of Honduras. Silver mines have 
given millions of dollars' worth of that metal to the 
crown of Spain in payment of the " king's fifth," and 
the mines are still worked. Gold is found in the quartz 
veins and in the placers of the Atlantic slope, large de- 
posits of copper and iron exist, and considerable beds 
of coal have been discovered near the north coast. 
Phosphate beds also exist close to that coast. 

Scarcely a square league of the Atlantic slope of the 
country, covering about four-fifths of the whole repub- 
lic, is without streams which afford unlimited water 
power. The configuration of Honduras, its situation 
between two great oceans, the open, dry character of 
the land whence these streams flow, and the relation 
the whole bears to the moisture-bearing trade winds, 
warrant the belief that the rainfall must continue prac- 
tically unchanged even though all the forests should be 
in time cleared away. 

The climatology of Honduras is peculiarly favorable 
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and pleasant. The days are of nearly equal length 
throughout the year and the nights are fully ten hours 
long. There are what are popularly termed the dry 
seasons and the rainy seasons, but the latter term con- 
veys to the average mind an erroneous impression. A 
more correct idea would be given by saying that the 
rainy season is one in which rains fall, and the dry 
season is one in which few showers, or none, are 
seen. Labor in the open fields is seldom stopped by 
rains, as these usually come in the late afternoon and 
night, and the mornings are sunny and comparatively 
cool. The trade winds sweep over the land every day, 
and the temperature is always delightfully refreshing 
in the shade, the range being from 60° F. during the 
northers, to 97° F. in exceptionally hot hours on the 
lowlands or in sheltered valleys. But such breathless 
hours are rarely known. 

As would be expected of a country so entirely 
free as Honduras is from swamps, and swept every day 
by pure winds from over the ocean, there are few severe 
diseases and fevers are usually light and easily man- 
aged. Pneumonia and other inflammation of the lungs, 
diphtheria and scarlet fever and similar ailments are 
unknown, and ague, typhoid and kindred disorders are 
rare and yield easily and quickly to remedies commonly 
used in the United States for the cure of such maladies. 
Still such ailments are sometimes seen, particularly 
during the rainy seasons, among people who live in ex- 
posed places. In a broad sense it may be said that no 
attention is paid to sanitation, and there is cause for 
wonder that the people are so free as they are from 
deadly diseases. 
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Honduras has a population of 263,073 males and 
168,844 females, or 5. 1 7 males and 4 females per square 
mile of her territory. The census shows an Increase of 
24,628 in population since the year 1881. Of the peo- 
ple, 69,871 are aboriginals and 362,046 are of mixed 
Spanish and Indian blood or of foreign birth. In 
speech, manner and dress the people are quiet. They 
are frugal, industrious, and hospitable to the limit of 
their powers. The honesty of the masses wins praise 
from all decent Americans and Europeans who know 
them. The speculative spirit has little hold on them, 
and bankruptcy, embezzlements and robbery are prac- 
tically unknown among them. Credits are long and 
payments slow, as in all countries where transportation 
is difficult, and merchants know personally and perhaps 
intimately the character and standing of most of their 
customers. 

Honduranians are remarkably peaceful and law 
abiding. Murder by Honduranians is almost unknown. 
Freedom of speech and worship are guaranteed by the 
constitution and insured by public sentiment, as are 
the right of suffrage, of liberty and of property. For 
many years members of congress and the presidents 
have been elected lawfully and peacefully, under the 
provisions of a constitution which resembles that of 
the United States. The legitimate government has 
proved itself strong enough to promptly quell all 
attempts at unlawful disturbance. Pauperism is almost 
unknown. In some of the larger cities people are per- 
mitted to beg on Saturday, but few take advantage of 
that permission. 

Progress In Honduras has been much retarded by 
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the enormous bonded debt, incurred for the purpose of 
constructing a railway that was to extend from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, across the Republic. This debt, 
including interest to January i, 1892, is : 



Issued. 


Amount of Issue. 


Rate of Interest. 


Amount, Jan. I, 1892. 


1867 

1867 

1869 

1870 


;if78,8oo 

900,700 

2,176,570 

2,242.590 


5 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

6 2-3 percent. 

10 per cent. 


;^ 282,871 
10,990,579 
10,288,309 
19. 182. 231 


Totals 


;^5, 398,660 1 




;,f4o,743-99i 



Honduras has recently granted to enterprising par- 
ties several concessions for building railroads within 
her borders, but all have been abandoned, probably 
because the projectors learned that the bonds above 
mentioned are a first mortgage on the domains and 
forests of the Republic, on the general revenues of the 
State, and especially on the custom-house duties of 
Amapala, on the Pacific. There is in the original con- 
tract a clause by which the government agreed that it 
would not grant the right to any to build another road 
from ocean to ocean. It is difificult to induce capital- 
ists to invest in such enterprises. Before they will do 
so it will probably be necessary to secure the liquida- 
tion of the bonded debt of $198,015,797.50 now hang- 
ing over the country, a debt that may well be called 
hopeless, since the entire revenue of the Republic does 
not much exceed $8,400,000 per annum, while its nec- 
essary expenses are $8,385,000. The indebtedness is 
equal to $458.45 for every man, woman and child in 
the land, while the total average exports from the 
country average only $6.21 per capita. If the entire 
amount of the exports could be devoted to paying off 
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the debt, and if interest thereon should cease now, 74 
years would be required to accomplish the task. 
Stated in another way: this debt is equal to $4,205.50 
per acre for every acre of land, public or private, in the 
entire country. The marvel is not that Honduras has 
not progressed more rapidly, but that she has managed 
to keep so creditable a place as she maintains among 
the Central American republics. This position is 
shown by the subjoined table : 



Countries. 


Population per 


Exports per 


Imports per 


Total Foreign 




square mile. 


capita. 


capita. 


Trade per cap. 


Costa Rica 


8.94 


$20.80 


I18.96 


$39-79 


Guatemala 


34-11 


3.80 


2.87 


6.67 


Honduras 


q.17 


6 21 


5-79 


12.00 


Nicaragua. .... 


7.56 


3-25 


4.58 


7.83 


Salvador 


91-97 


7-57 


4.59 


12.17 



A significant fact is that all the Central American 
republics are importing less than they export. Another 
fact is that in average population per square mile and 
in average of exports and imports per capita these five 
countries stand ahead of Mexico. 

One serious obstacle to progress in Honduras has 
been an almost entire lack of means for easy and rapid 
transportation. Even the mails are carried on the 
shoulders of men, and all freight is carried on the backs 
of mules. To remedy this the government has recently 
made contract for the construction of 200 miles of 
wagon road to connect the national capital with the 
head of steamship navigation of the Rio Patuca, and 
by that stream with the Caribbean Sea. It is expected 
that these roads will lead to the early development of 
old and new mines by making it possible to take to 
them heavy machinery and by transporting from them 
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ores and concentrates without the enormous expense 
now necessary in doing that work. Agriculture will be 
promoted, large areas of fertile land will be brought 
into market, and great tracts of forest now practically 
inaccessible will be penetrated,- thus making available 
the wealth of high-priced woods with which they 
abound. This will increase the purchasing power of 
the people and thus swell the revenues of the govern- 
ment. 



